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The South AMriean Outlook 


Sf Life is like iawinig a violin solo in public and 
learning the pe ohiestt at the same time.” — 

at te =o —Samuel Butler. 

“ See oie ki ra SAY ae 
The Beaeefiec-General. 
| “We understand that the. Governor-General, the Rt. Hoa 
Gideon Brand van Zyl, will before very long be reaching 
the end of his tenure of the highest public office in the land. 
Rather than. await:his official “‘ demise” as the Repre- 
sentative of His Majesty the King, we wish with humble 
duty to express our profound appreciation of the services 
which he has réndered to the land of his birth in his exalted 
office before he finally relinquishes it. At the ripe age of 
seventy-seven, after an active life in the service of others, 
he has well and truly earned some years of leisure—and we 
trust that they will be many—to enjoy the pleasant feeling 
of being a private citizen once more, to delight in his roses, 
and, maybe, to watch a little cricket. South Africa has 
| esteemed most highly his essential friendliness, his un- 
sparing.devotion to duty and his.deep ‘interest in Christian 
i} causes. The Y.M.C.A. has: been a major interest with 
| him.for-thirty. years and owes much to his wisdom. 
| In expressing our gratitude to him we would also wish 
I to pay tribute to the splendid work of his gracious lady. 


: Her Excellency has taken a most lively interest in various’ 


| religious and charitable movements and has left her mark 
on: many. of them. The: Women’s Association of the 
Presbyterian Church. is especially in io debt for her wise 
and: vigorous leadership.’ 

Their Excellencies have deserved well of South Africa. 


World Council of Churches Delegation. 

We welcome the resolution adopted at the recent con-' 
gress of the World Council of Churches’ at Toronto to: 
send a delegation of friendship tothe Union. It is express- 
ly not the intention that such a visit should be one: of. 
eriquiry and investigation with a view to: presenting ‘any’ 
kind of report, but rather one of Christian fellowship and’ 
mutual helpfulness. There appears to have been ‘some 
discussion as to whether the delegation should be multi- 
racial:in its composition or not, and weare glad that it was 
decided that it should be. We hope that no foolish fears: 
will be allowed to hinder the proposal. To drop such a 
‘ curtain ’ would do great harm to South Africa in the eyes 
of the Christian world on the other side of it. The 
opportunity of enabling selected Christian leaders, of what-- 
ever nationality, to come to know us and to learn at first 
hand of the wide range and perplexing conditions of the’ 
Christian enterprise in South Africa is one which should 
rather be welcomed. Of such an act of hospitality it may’ 
be said that “‘ it blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 

* *. + soso 
The Swiss Mission. 

The Outlook associates itself most cordially with the 
many congratulations reaching the Swiss Mission on the 
completion of seventy-five years of splendid service among 
the Shangaans and other tribes in the Northern Transvaal 
and Portuguese East Africa. In 1875 Ernest Creux and 
Paul Berthoud arrived in the Transvaal with five wagons, 
and began with faith, courage and wise statesmanship to 
lay the foundation upon which a very remarkable work has 
since been built up. Institutions’ like the hospital at Elim 
and the school at Lemana have rendered wonderful service, 
and individuals such as the Junods, father and son, have’ 
accomplished outstanding work in a wider field than their 
own mission. The former’s very notable book, The Life 
of a South African Tribe, has been prized as a model of its 


- kind all over the world wherever people are concerned with’ 


anthropology: the latter’s devoted work on behalf of 
Native prisoners has achiéved much in the Pretoria gaol * 
and continues to do so today in the wider sphere offered * 
by the Penal Reform League of which he was the chief 
founder. ‘The Mission has an unsurpassed record of’: 


' inspired and practical service, from which other missions 


have learned much. 
, % . * % 
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A statesmanlike. view. 

“* Tam of the opinion that it is inevitable that a stage will 
be reached in the development of the Africans when we 
must allow ther to take part in the Government. It is not 
going to be frightfully long. 1 put it at twenty-five years.”’ 
Thus the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia inthe 
course of a discussion in the Legislative As:embly regard- 
ing the selection of a site for the future parliament build- 
ings. It is most refreshing to find in a White political 
leader in an African territory such a clear appreciation of 
the realities allied with fundamental fairness and freedom 
from fear. If the course of events confirms Sir Godfrey 
Huggins’ anticipation of it, it will mean that the exclusion 
of the African, be he ever so capable and well qualified, 
from the legislative body of -his country will stop at the 
Limpopo ; for in all states beyond it Africans will’ be able 


to take their share along with Europeans in the functions, 
Then our country will be marked before: 
the world by a sorry sort of uniqueness, and we shall be, 
reduced to comforting ourselves with the reflection that all 


of government. 


Africa is out of step but our Union. 
* Se ; * ae te 
They ought to know better. a 
The Non-European Affairs Committee of the Sia 


burg City Council has recommended that the Council: 


should make a grant of £200 to the Witwatersrand Native 
School-feeding Committee for the payment of the wages of 
cooks in the schools where meals are given. ‘This is be-. 
cause the Government has discontinued the payment of 
cooks’ wages in Native Schools because they expect parents 
to do the work voluntarily. This seems to us not only mean 
but inexcusably ignorant and stupid. ‘‘ It isimpracticable,’’ 
says the Johannesburg Council’s committee with a much 
keener sense of realities, “to expect volunteers or parents, 
most of whom work during the day, to undertake the pre- 
paration, cooking and distribution of meals. Since the 
Government’s subsidy for school-feeding was reduced 
and the payment of wages for cooks stopped it has been 
possible to give the children only a reduced amount of 
uncooked food, such as bread, jam and fruit, and no 
nourishing hot meals can be supplied.” 
* * * re 

Trouble at Witzieshoek. me 

There can be no possible justification for the lawlesa 
actions of the intransigent people of Witzieshoek in, their 
opposition to the much needed reduction of their cattle to 
a number that their 50,000 morgen of veld.can carry. To 


protest by setting fire to plantations, including one of 2. 
hundred acres with 35,000 pine trees established in the: 
reserve for their benefit, to drive away under threats of. 
violence those who were prepared, to obey the order, and,., 


to demand the removal of the good Afrikander and Swiss 
bulls which had been introduced for the improvement of 
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their herds, are acts of almost incredible folly and cannot 
possibly be regarded as an intelligent way of expressing 
their objections. Nevertheless we hope that the Govern- 
ment will not lose patience, but will rather accept the 
suggestion of the local missionary of the Dutch Church, 


: Dr.V. H. Badenhorst, who knows the inwardness of the 
tocal conditions and has urged that a commission. should 


be appointed to enquire into the whole economic, social 

and psychological situation before culling is enforced. 
* * * & 

Blind Justice, but not, apparently, Colour-blind. 

“The avowed aim of the Immorality Amendment Act 
which was passed during the last session of Parliament was 
to preserve the racial purity of the white race. Surely, 
then, when there is infringement of the law, the white 
man’s culpability is the greater and merits the severer 
punishment. For this reason it is impossible not to 
sympathise with the protest lodged by the Coloured 
People’s National Union against some recent sentences in 
the courts.’On various occasions magistrates have imposed 
imprisonment upon Coloured people, while to the Euro- 
peans involved in the same cases they have given suspend- 
ed sentences. Moreover, the names of the Coloureds 
have always been published, while those of the Europeans 
have been suppressed. Furthermore, it is pointed out, no 
consideration, appears to have been given to the fact that, 
unlike the Europeans, a very large proportion of the 
Coloureds is quite unaware of the new act and its penalties. 
This does not, of course, render them guiltless in the eyes 
of the law, but it is at least a good argument for allotting to 
them the suspended sentence, just as the graver responsi- 
bility borne by the White culprit is an argument for giving 
him the prison sentence. If something is not done about 
the matter the consequences may be very serious. 

* mR % > 

‘* Shooting a Native costs £2.” 

A recent letter in the Star carried this heading. Its 
writer noted that a Johannesburg magistrate had fined a 
European £2 for hitting a Native with a revolver because, 
forsooth, he had cleaned his flat carelessly, and then shoot- 
ing him in the stomach when he raised a dust shovel 
against him. Granting that a magistrate might not un- 
reasonably make some allowance in sentencing a hot-. 
tempered man, the writer pointed out that parking over- 
time costs about the same amount, ‘‘while ‘serious. 
offences’ like beating a robot cost three guineas.” 

% * ae * 

An outspoken Schoolmaster. | 
The winter vacation is always crowded with conferences 
of all kinds, amongst which, in the Cape Province at any 
rate, that ef the South African Teachers’ Association is 


., apt to be one of the most stimulating. Time and again 


the formal address of its president has been an arresting | 
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| pronouncement which has appealed to many beyond those _ 


who actually listened to it. This year’s president, Mr. J. 


_ P. Kent, was fully inthe high tradition of his predecessors, 


though perhaps more discursive than some. He charged 
South Africa tout court with an unreasonable fear of the 
_ liberating influence of full education, and he had little 
difficulty in justifying his accusation. He pointed to the 
growing creation of barriers against national problems, in 
the place of fearless attempts to solve them, as endanger- 
ing freedom of thought and action. ‘To all attempts to lay 
down .a standard of orthodoxy he called for -uncompro- 
mising resistance. He cited the pressing need for more 
and better teachers, for more and better school accommo- 
dation. «‘‘ Cramped classrooms ”’ he said, ‘‘ double shifts, 
inadequate lighting, no library, no hall, no playing fields— 
it-is a long and depressing list.” ‘To the invariable and 
monotonous answer that funds are wanting he opposed the 
} searching fact that we spent about five millions more last 
year on liquor than the thirty millions spent by the state on 
education for all races. So far to South Africa at large : 
on his colleagues in the profession he urged united action. 
“Tf, as a united body, we enlisted public support for better 
schools, I am-convinced that we should have what we want 


in good measure.”’ 
* * & % 


| A Twenty-year Programme for Peace. 


. The Secretary-General of the United Nations is a most 
able and practical man, and it is reassuring that after a 
series of visitsto the capitals of the United States, Britain, 
France and Russia he has reached the firm conviction that 
“the United Nations remain the primary factor in the 
foreign policy of each of these Governments.” In this 
belief he has put forward a ten-point programme for con- 
sideration by all the member nations in the hope that it 
may help “ to end the so-called cold war and set the world 
once more on a road that will offer greater hope of lasting 
peace.” His proposals are not particularly novel, but 
they are sound and practical. The leading powers will do 
well to realise that their reaction to them will be a fair test 
of their sincerity in. the cause of world peace. 
Mr. Lie’s ten points :— 

1, ... Periodic or special meetings of the Security Council, 
to be attended by the Foreign Ministers of the Big Powers. 

2. New meetings of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to re-examine the two-year-old deadlock on the inter- 
national control of atomic energy. 

3.. New meeting of the Commission of Conventional 
Armaments, which came to a halt on the question of reduc- 
ing the non-atomic armaments of the Big Powers. 

4. An attempt to revive the virtually defunct Military 
Staff:Committee, whose task is.to set up an international 
police force. 

See De aieteaars of all the new candidates for 


Here are 
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membership of the United Nations, including those 
sponsored by the West and the Soviet bar aa 
fourteen. 

6. More support for the United Nations’ programme 
of aid for under-developed territories. 

7. Support for specialised agencies, such as the World 
Health Organisation and the Food and Agricultural Orga- 
nisation, which are encountering trouble in launching 
their programmes. 

8. Stronger governmental action in enforcing the 
recent universal declaration of human rights. 

9. More active government support of the Trusteeship 
Council’s efforts to aid dependent peoples. 

10. New efforts to write out a code of international 
law, now being elaborated by the International Law Com- 
mission of the United Nations. 

: % ae we % 
Faithful Service. 

Since 1896 Amos Mkize, a Zulu from the Nkandla 
district, has served the Johannesburg Hospital in various 
capacities. He has seen it grow from a very small embryo 
to the far-flung organisation it has become today. His 
later years have been spent at the Coronation Hospital, 
from which he retires this month and returns to Zululand. 
Two of his sons are also in the employment of hospitals in 
Johannesburg. He is to be congratulated on a fine record 
of service. . 

* * a *- 
Christmas Card Competition. 

We should like to call the attention of our African readers 
to a competition organised by the National War Memorial 
Health Foundation. Six cash prizes, (£10, £5, and four 
of £2) are offered for the best designs of simple, bold 
Christmas cards. These may be (a) on white paper in 
black ink, (@). lino-cuts in black ink, or (c) wood-cuts in 
black ink. (Colour should not be used). The size of the 
design should be eight by ten inches, either vertically or 
horizontally, and the subject should be simple and include 
some aspect of African life or scenery. Words of greeting 
should not be included. The full name and address of the 
competitor must be written in block letters on the back of 
the drawing, which should be packed carefully, using card- 
board to protect it, and posted to 

“Christmas Cards,” 
National War Memorial Health Foundation, 

P.O. Box 8446, Johannesburg, 
so as to arrive not later than August 30th. Competitors 
may send as many entries as they wish and all entries will 
remain the property of the Foundation. 

* * * x 
A Reminder. 

Sunday, 27th August, is being observed through- 
out South Africa as National Sunday School Day. 
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Three Protectorates of His Majesty Our. King in 
- Southern Africa oh an 
POEMS BY ARTHUR SHEARLY CRIPPS 


(We feel honoured in being permitted to publish the follow- 


ing three Poems by the Missionary-Poet, Rev. Arthur Shearly 
Cripps, who is now eighty-three years of age and blind. The 
stanzas are notable for the vigour of expression that has 
marked Mr. Cripps’ long life of service as a missionary in 
Africa and as a man of letters. —Editors, ‘‘ S.A. Outlook.”’) 


BASUTOLAND 
(‘To the Memory of Sir Marshall Clarke.’’) 


Here is the Highland—here the home of Centaurs—_ 


Horse flesh and man flesh—one with one another— 
Here squadrons trampled—till at last war-weary— 
They sought our Queen’s peace. 
Here is the 
descending— 
Symbol of Queen’s Grace-—Fountain Head of Honour- 
God’s chosen witness—to a thankful people— - 
Of Queen, that kept them. 
Here on the mountain—shadows of clouds passing 
Signal their warning—to a watchful people 
Of plots and foemen—then the sun arising 
Flashes their Queen’s pledge. 
‘“‘ Guard my land’s blanket—guard my tribe w eae in 
ath” 


Prayed this land’s Kinglet—of the Queen of England— 


Craving a promise—for his realm and people. 
She gave, and kept. it. 
Long has the Queen slept—On her throne ancestral 
Throned is a King now—who has kept her promise : 
Sound may she slumber—sure that now no heir hers 
Ever will break it. 
Here men are free men—but, should need constrain 
them, 
Spring-fret for travel—love of youth for venture— 
Self-banished exiles—they may seek some city— 
To toil as wage-slaves. 
Home-sick and weary—when their labour’s over— 
Haste they to hill homes—pasture lands and plough 
fields— . 
Haste they to horned herds—-to house-wives and 
children— 
Where folk are free folk. 
Here in free folk-moot—met are Chiefs and Headmen: 
O’er them their red flag—flaunting tribal totem— 
Saurian sable—crocodile in black mail, 
Battler for freedom, 


‘Marvel of marvels ! how these hoary elders— 


Source-Mount—whence are streams 


10. 


dL. 


Cramped long by customs—bow before their Kiogs S 
will-—— 
Fencing fields unfenced—planting trees on bare 

plains— 
_ At their King’s pleasure ! 
Marvel of marvels !—Lo ! the love of tribesfolk 
Aiding their King’s cause—in his troublous War 
Time-— 


_ Joyfully flocking—forth to serve beyond seas, 


As flocked their fathers ! 
Shame be to any—who shall scorn these King’s folk— 
Clinging to Kingship—some six hundred thousand— 
Faithful and simple—who fear God, and honour 

That King He gave them ! 
Praise be to Gordon !—He, when he came. hither, 
Renounced that warfare—which to wage - he'd 

purposed ; 4 

With foes heroic—folk he could but honour, 

Tribe truly noble. 


BECHUANALAND ; 
Here once you tarried—toiled, and then tramped 
onward, 
Livingstone, pilgrim—A frica’ s Explorer ! ! 
In time of trouble—here you friends befriended— 
Bearing their burden. 
Here her Crown vassals—did their Gacen deliver, 
From rich and mighty—covetous of Crownland : 
Races to northward—were enslaved or broken os 
These kept their freedom. 
Rhodes was a rich man—rich beyond composing : 
For Khama’s Country—lustfully he hankered : 
By faith sailed Khama—seeking from his Queen aid— 
By faith he found it. 
Here are folk fasting—for lean harvests bid them— 
Plains, themselves thirsting—edge a parching desert: 
This is a land starved—here Drouth, Dearth, fell 
Famine 
Seldom lack shelter. 
Here were herds thriving—till the plague year thine 
them, 
And fed the vultures—Here have Hope and Courage 
Made men’s hearts happy—arming them to conquer 
All adverse seasons. 
Here at rare seasons—-when with slaking solace 
First rains have fallen—will the withered paren 
Be lit and freshened—by the sheen of Pee as 
Deep in the green grass. 
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Here Art is honoured—here do: craftsmen toiling 

Seek skillin woodcraft—deft hands, eyes observant— 

Their land’s loved emblem of a wild buck lcaping— 
Haply inspires them. 

Where the ground ri es—from the grave of Khbonast? 


~ "There in bronze moulded—prized, symbolic beauty— 


That same dear emblem—of a leaping ase 
Delights beholders. 
Under the hill’s brow—and the shrine of Khama— 
His watch yet keeping—over Crown and people— 
Conclaves are gathered—laws made, judgments given-- 
All in the Crown’s name. 
Tribe here breed propre - within wi.e words. 
Tshekedi 
Voiced Bamangwato—trumpeting his warning: 
“Land for our People ”’ was the theme of - 
Plaatje, . 
~ Baralong.,’ mouth-piece.- 
Hence from their soled tet hreohigted) sie swarthy 
tribesmen— 
Travelling northward—as their King’s Crusaders 
War’s feudal service—fortunate to render—' -:. 
Loving their Liege-Lord. ; 


SWAZILAND 


Here dwells a war tribe—proved by deeds of valour :' 
Did not a host hence—move to far northeastward— 
And by some marvel—fording wide Zambesi 

Win land beyond it ? 


-To north are mountains—and to south is forest— © 


Plains are between them—peopled by retainers . : 
Of a Prince royal—who, for life of Crownland 
Pays willing homage. 


Within this Crownland—are the High Veld’s mhoun-: 


tains : 
Within this Crownland—is the Low Veld’ s forest: 


What land looks brighter—in its glow of. Winter Ge 


Blue skied and sunlit ? 
Here customs linger—here keep Chief and. disse 


Feast of Rejoicing—for earth’s fruits itigathered— -.' 


Feasts of praise- Va the paige of youth’s 

~ reached— 
Feasts of their fathers. 

How gay a music—gladdens feasts in Crownlinds! ie 


- Hark ! feet and dancing—to the throb of drum-beats ! 


Hark ! the King’s Anthem—all, their part-songs ended, 
Peal in full chorus ! 
Africa’s Graces—here join hands together— - 
Hill-country, woodlands—river vale’s rich pasture : 
Here are no railroads—no unquiet cities, 
But homes for heroes. 


. Here have lived heroes—gluttonous of peril 


Like lions roaring~craving prey from Heaven ::4 3. 
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But now more peril—than sires braved aforetime— 
Their sons are braving. 
8. Hence have knights errant—sought o’erseas adven- 
tures— 
Serving their King’s Cause—in these years of peril— 
Thankful to serve him—who their glorious Crownland 
Has kept so safely. 
9, A clan so knightly—and a Chief so princely— 
As lieges loyal—serving well their Liege-Lord— 
Dare any wrest them—from the Royal Service— 
Themselves unwilling ? 


NOTES 
Basutoland. 
Stanza 2. Mont aux Sources. 
Stanza 4. Moshesh, Chief of the Basutos, entreated _ 
~ Queen Victoria to accept the Sovereignty of his land and 
_people in such terms. 

Stanza 12. Gordon, hero of Khartoum, withdrew 
from his engagement to fight the Basutos for Cape 
Colony, because he honoured their tribesmen. 

Bechuanaland. 

Stanza I. Livingstone worked as a Missionary in 
Bechuanaland, before he went exploring. 

Boers raided his Mission there. 

_ Stanzas 2 and 3. Khama and other Chiefs went to 

England to appeal against the cession of Bechuanaland 
to Rhodes’ Chartered Company, and were successful in 
their appeal. 

Stanzas 7 and 8. The emblem of Bechuanaland is a 
duiker, an antelope, which leaps while it runs. _ 

- Stanza 10. Tshekedi, Regent of the Bamangwato, 
published two documents entitled ‘‘ A Statement to the 
British Parliament and People’’ and “A Reply to the 
Propaganda for the Incarporanioy of the Bechuanaland . 
Protectorate within the Union.” 
Solomon Plaatje, of the Baralongs’ Tribe, published 
Native Life in South Africa, a book recording the 
sufferings of Africans under the Union’s Territorial. 
"Segregation Law of 1913. 
Swaziland. i 

Stanza 1. A host of Swazi would seem to have moved 
northward about the beginning of last Century, and to 
_ have settled in what is now called Nyasaland, 


Afterword by the Author 

- One does not wonder that the three Protectorates, which 
I have described in these lines of mine, are unwilling to 
exchange the protection of King George VI for the tender 
mercies of that Government which now represents the 
Union of South Africa. Be it remembered that the 
Grondwet-is enforced within that Union! This Grondwet 
is'the Dutch Proclamation that there shall be no pel 
between Black and White in Church or State. 
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The World Court and South-West Africa 


"THE findings of the International Court of Justice on the 
question of S.W. Africa were hailed by some anti- 
Government papers in the Union as a “‘ resounding victory 
for South Africa,’ and by others as a no less resounding 
defeat. Amid such a fog, it is as well to look back over the 
problem and attempt to assess what has really happened. 

The Union Government had contended in the United 
Nations Assembly that, since the people of S. W. Africa 
had expressed themselves as wishing to become part of the 
Union ; since geographically they are a single unit; and 
since partial integration had already taken place, the wishes 
of the people should be speedily implemented. Also, 
owing to ill-informed and irresponsible criticism of the 
internal administration of the territory, South Africa 
would send no further reports to U.N.O. 

These contentions gave rise to differences of opinion, 
sharp and forcefully expressed, and the majority of the 
General Assembly could not agree to either. However, 
the representatives differed sharply on the legal and’ practi- 
cal foundations upon which these conclusions were based. 

These differences, together with the unsuccessful 
attempts of the General Assembly to place the territory 
under U.N. trusteeship, had led the Assembly to ask the 
International Court for an advisory opinion of South 
Africa’s international legal obligations towards §.W. 
Africa. How thorny the problem was is best summed up 
in the words of Dr. I. Kerno, U.N. Assistant Secretary- 
General—“ This problem of the legal status of S.W. 
Africa has now become beyond doubt. one of the most 
difficult and most debated questions with which this Court 
and its predecessor have had to deal.” ; 

It is — note that any decision was not’ a ‘“judgriient” 
but an “advisory opinion.” If the application’ to the 
Court had been made under Art. 94 of the U.N. Charter, 
the Union would have been legally bound to comply with 
the decision. But it was made under Art. 96, the Court 
being invited to do no more than “ give an advisory opinion 
upon a legal question.’ Legally, therefore, there is no 
compulsion on the Union to comply with the decisions. 

‘The Court was asked to state 

(a) What the international obligations of the South 
African Government are towards S.W. Africa. By twelve 
votes to two (Great Britain and Canada), the Court said that 
South Africa continued to have international obligations 
resulting from the mandate, including the obligation to 
submit reports and to transmit petitions from the inhabit- 
ants of the territory ; and that the U.N.O. had taken-over 
the functions hitherto exercised by the League of Nations. 

(6) Whether the Union Government has the right to 
modify the international status of the territory. If not, 
who has such a right ? 


Unanimously, the Court found that the Union was not 
competent to modify the international status of S.W. 
Africa, such competence resting with the ane eee 
with the consent of the United Nations. 

(c) Whether S.W. Africa is subject to the provisions of 
the U.N. Charter laying down the fundamental principles 
of the Trusteeship system. 

The Court decided that the Trusteeship provisions of 
the U.N. Charter were applicable to S.W. Africa, in the 
sense that they provided means by which the territory 
might be brought underthe Charter. But, by eight votes to 
six, it found that there was no legal obligation on South 
Africa to submit a Trusteeship agreement. 

These findings are all as expected. Clearly, the:Court’s 
opinions are against the Union in (a) and (8), and for it in 
(c). The surprising thing is that six members of the Court 
should imagine that there was 4 legal obligation; yet 
men like Mr. Charles de Visscher of Belgium; one of the 
world’s foremost jurists, can hardly be accused of voting 
politically. Submission of a Trusteeship agreement has 
always been the right of the mandatory power, as with 
Britain in the case of Palestine. % 

Mr. Eric Louw said, in the General Assembly of U.N.O. 
in November, 1948, ‘“‘ No one denies the right of the 
General Assembly or of the Trusteeship Committee to. ask 
the Union Government to place S.W. Africa under trustee- 
ship, but under the provisions of the last resolution passed 
by the now defunct League..of Nations and’ also under. the. 
Charter of the United. Nations, the.choite rests with South 
Africa, South Africa’s right to’ refuse has always been 
indisputable.’ His contention has now’been ‘vindicated, 


_and. any ‘further argument in- the.-Assembly* savours of 


“ flogging a dead horse.” 

Over the question of the submission of reports the 
Union Government has placed itself in a more vulnerable 
position. The Smuts Government and successive British 
Governments took the politically astute path of submitting’ 
reports as a matter of grace, whi'e stoutly reserving their 
position as regards the legal issue. The present Govern- 
ment, by taking up a stand on legal grounds, has had the 
feet cut from under it. Criticism once a year was dad 
enough, but now criticism is backed by a powerful legal 
weapon, in that even an advisory opinion of a World Ccurt 
will carry with it great weight and prestige. If the Union 
Government was convinced that its administration of the 
mandate was to the best interests of the inhabitants of the 
territory, it had no need to fear ill-informed criticism. 

Its penchant in all matters of “trying to have it: both 
ways’’ was sharply rapped over the knuckles by the Court— 
“The authority which the Union Government. exercised : 
over $.W. Africa is based on the Mandate. ‘If the mandate 
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thas lapsed, as the Union Government contended, its 
authority would equally have lapsed. To retain the rights 
derived from the mandate and to BeRy: the ‘obligations 
thereunder could not be justified.” 

Dr. Malan’s comments were obviously iepheed: by the 
imminence of the $.W. African elections. He. said, 
“'U.N.O. would now possess the right . . ; to receive and 
deal with representations and petitions from the territory 
,.. and the unsavoury Michael Scott affair could easily be 
repeated in the future.’ What the Court actually said 
was that, among the Union Government’s obligations under 
the mandate was that of transmitting petitions from the 
inhabitants of the territory—surely a very different thing. 
Again he said, ‘‘S.W. Africa will soon have the opportu- 
| nity of expressing an opinion on this matter at the ballot 
| box.” It is very strange to find a Prime Minister making 
a political issue of this question, when, on the eve of the 
Court’s decision, both Dr. Geyer and Mr. Louw said in 
London that both political parties in South Africa were 
fundamentally in agreement over the question of S.W. 
Africa. It looks again like one interpretation for overseas 
use and one for horne consumption. 

Native 

EVERAL weeks have elapsed since the Minister of 

Native Affairs reviewed at some length in the Senate 
the policy and activities of his Department. In our July 
issue we noted some queries which his statement raised, 
but we feel that it merits something more than the casual 
and, in a measure, critical reference which we made to it. 
True, it did not reveal much that was at the same time new 
and progressive ; most of what was reported was familjar; 
to those who know. But, unfortunately, most people, 
even of those who are facilely eloquent about the faults of 
South African Native policy in general and of the present 
Government in particular, are not really very well informed 
about the immense amount of solid work- which is being 
done by the Department of Native Affairs for the benefit: 
of the Native people. Perhaps they make the mistake of 
judging by what the politicians say rather than by what the 
men on the job are actually doing. Our administration is, 
generally speaking, considerably in advance of public 
epinion, at any rate as reflected in Parliament, and the’ 
Minister sagely remarked that “ it is essential for us all to 
grasp the magnitude of os task of administering and 
developing the Native areas.’ 

It may be of service, therefore, to try to summarise the 
chief activities of the Department in the endeavour to give 
at least an outline picture of how South Africa is trying to 
measure up to her very heavy responsibilities towards the: 
African people. Sie Bde a 

It is in the urban areas that the problems are most-actite: 
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’” For us, the main outcome of the events of the last few 


weeks seems to be that responsible ministers have talked 
of “ fulfilling the spirit of the mandate.” This should 
mean that the Union Government intends to bestir itself 
on behalf of the non-European peoples of S.W. Africa. 
But its record within the Union itself does not show much 
sign of this. At the next General Assembly, criticism 
will again be South Africa’s lot, not this time over S.W. 
Africa, but over the Indian Government’s resolution on 
the treatment of Indians in the Union under the Group 
Areas Act. 

~ Something concrete, in legislation, done for the non- 
European by the Government, would go far to restore 
world confidence in its actions ; and criticism would be- 
come less. But its whole approach to the colour question 
in the Union and in S.W. Africa seems, we fear, merely 
to invite further adverse opinions from the World Court. 
One day these opinions may become decisions, and South 
Africa is in no better position than any other power to 
flout world opinion. 

BE. D. RopeRts 


etree <eeniw spreprgemainr ne enaenprectninapne + aneret sean 


Affairs 


and explosive, with employment and housing in the lead. 
The labour position js closely watched by the Department, 
and the Minister could describe the recent period which 
he was reviewing (July, 1948 to June 1949) as “one of 
steady employment for all who were willing to work.” 
Success is attending the efforts to prevent foreign Natives 
from invading the labour market to the detriment of 
Union Natives. It is claimed that although the urban 
Native population continues to grow there is no abnormal 
unemployment. Considerable amounts over and above 
direct contributions from Native sources are being spent 
on services and administration (apart from housing) in 
their interests. 

As regards the “ squatter’ problem, so serious in many 
urban areas, the Department is very active in assisting local 
authorities, helping in the purchase of suitable land and 
co-operating in the execution of some large new schemes, 
notably that in the Umlazi Mission Reserve outside Durban 
in which African members directly represent their own 
people and £100,000 has been made available to expedite 
development. For the new gold-mining area in the 
Orange Free State, where large scale planning is in pro- 
gress, every endeavour is being made in conjunction with 
the National Resources Development Council to reserve 
adequate and suitably situated land for the great numbers 
of Africans who will be employed there. In the Pretoria 
area, where a particularly bad situation has developed in 
recent years, the first steps towards ending chaos have been 


20 
successfully taken and by means of judicious and sympa- 
thetic regularisation or correction of very numerous ‘cases 
of illegal residence, the situation in that regard has been 
brought into order at the cost of very few expulsions. The 
next step, that of improving living conditions and prevent- 
ing them from getting out of hand is now being under- 
taken, _ 

-Here are some of the individual benefits handled by the 
Department. Old Age Pensions for Africans, which have 
risen in number during the year from 196,346 to 211,689, 
cost £1,160,637, while £171,869 was spent on Disability 
Grants, £158,943 on Pensions for the Blind, £27,423. on 
Pre-school Feeding, and £201,430 on Silicosis Benefits. - 

_The increasing activities of the Department haye called 
for the addition of a number of new posts, 308 in all, but it 
has been no less difficult than in other Departments to find 
men with suitable qualifications, and serious gaps in the 
required personnel have hindered progress in many 
directions. The number of new posts for Africans was 
230, a very substantial increase, bringing the total of such 
posts in the Department to 2,071. 

In the immensely important sphere of Land Adminis- 
tration the ruling aim has been to induce a stronger feeling 
of responsibility and pride in the tribal areas where the 
situation is all too hes one of “all-pervading destruction 
of land and grazing.’’ Care has been taken m regard to 
all new land bought by the Native Trust that it is properly 
managed, but this. supervision has left too few trained 
officials to deal with the urgent problems of the older Native 
lands, where, generally speaking, the prevailing inertia of 

the. people i is most discouraging and is far too slowly giving 


place, to the serious, energetic concern so urgently needed. 


As regards. Trading Sites the number granted in the 
past year, was 181, of which 151 went to Africans, in accord 
possible to give preference to Natives i in so far as trading 
sites in Native areas are concerned. ' 

Engineering services rendered were restricted by the 
shortage of professional personnel, but in spite of this 
difficulty they were considerable, as witness the following 
figures :— 

102 boreholes sunk, 
22 wells, 

45 stock dams, 

20 oil engines, | 

180 pumps, of various kinds, 

62 windmills, ; 

79 concrete reservoirs, 

141 drinking troughs, 

14 dipping tanks, (1,600 already i in use), 
250 buildings, _ 

7 irrigation schemes, (improved or completed)... 


The developments thus far mentioned are very, cons, 
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siderable, yet to them must be added a great number of 
land reclamation schemes and a wide variety of assistante 
towards more productive farming, both in regard to stock 
and crops. These are directed by the trained agricultural 
staff of the Department, numbering 431 Europeans and 
434 Africans. Pressures towards improved practice. are } 
exerted in’all sorts of ways, towards.the use of manures, , 
fertilisers, selected seed, the practice of contour plough- - 
ing, proper rotations. and effective marketing, the planting » 
of trees and suitable grasses. Machinery, implements | 
and transport vehicles are also made available on loan or 
small hire charges, and a single lorry in the Urntata district 
is reported to have carted 14,000 tous of maaure.from 
kraals to lands. . Vegetable gardening has made censider- 
able advance and is revealing great possibilities in areas 
where water is available. Lastly, under the general head- 
ing of agriculture, mention should be made of .the very 
encouraging results of a new technique of veld-flooding-in 
one of the exhausted and over-stocked locations. in the 
Pietersburg District. An astonishing increase in the 
growth of natural grasses followed and 40,000 tons of hay 
were baled, much of it being supplied to the drought- 
stricken Ciskei. 

Regarding the fundamental service of general education 
the Minister offered no report, as it is not an activity under 
the guidance of his department.. .But. he could point 'to 
the valuable work being done, in the technical sphere, 
particularly the training of. agriculturalists. - -He .referred 
to the raising of the entrance standard for. the Depart- 
ment’s Agricultural Diploma. from. Standard VI. to Stand 
ard VIII as calculated | ta.achieve. better results. by 3 means 
of better educated. men, and. noted that. sixty per cent. of 
the agricultural students. were supported by. bursaries by 
two: of the eee made pe by the. pees Trust 
were not taken up. 

This last is a discouraging. Oe maria is, doviin abo 
related to a greater discouragement about.. which. the 
Minister spoke with earnestness and feeling—the.all too 
prevalent lack of eager response on the part of Africans in 
many areas to the call for co-operation in their own interests 
with the Department’s officers in their many betterment 
activities. It is indeed a strange and discouraging phenom; 
enon, the remedy for which lies .solely in African hands.. 
Their pride should help them. One.of the. recognised 
signs of the very primitive mind is that.it cannot. see 
beyond immediate interest or traditional usage to discern 
future gain, and Africans who cannot be bothered to bestir 
themselves when their very existence demands that they 
should, must not be surprised that the idea that they are so 
backward that it is not wise to ‘ waste’’ so much good. 
effort on them, is so often ceprenee They can.prove it 
ridiculous if they want to do so, 
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THE report of the commission. appointed to. enquire into 
: the causes of the-recent serious disturbances at 
i ede td Niewisiice; Randfontein and Newclare was 
» tabled in-the House of Assembly on the last-day but one of 
) the recent session, too late for any discussion or debate. 
| The daily press has summarised its contents with sufficient 
fulness to indicate its main findings. Many ‘of these 
- appear to be well-founded and pine though one or 
two are less convincing.» .-.- > Bacon 
 Itis reassuring to find that the. Chenmidsion was satisfied 
aaa in: the very: difficult task of dealing with the troubles 
) when they. occurred -the: police: cannot fairly be charged 
/ with exacting a ruthless and unnecessary toll:of life.. The 
Commission says-‘‘ We are satisfied that the:police:showed 
remarkable-restraint and-that no greater force was employ- 
ed than the exigencies of the occasions demanded. . + «: In 
each .case-where the police were called upon to act, they 
were accompanied by experienced senior. officers who ‘had 
knowledge of the requirements of-law: relating to the 
‘ suppression of riots.’’.- It may be gratefully accepted that 
with the weapons at their disposal-they did:a difficult job 
with skill and-restraint;. But itis nevertheless open to 
question: whether they were: -as* properly : equipped as 
modern police:should be-for work of this kind. . Batons-or 
|» bullets are no longer the-only possible alternatives: . ° >: 
_ »: The prevailing bitter.enmity against the police in. general 
aiid not, of course, be: overlooked by‘the commission: as 
one of the: contributory - ‘causes ‘of the troubles.-.. It nates 
that this is alleged to be caused: by liquor and-pass raids‘in 
early morning hours and by the fact that young policemen 
are wont to assault their prisoners and generally treat 


Ps 
them with unwarranted harshness. Of the latter: ‘complaint 


» tion for the complaints against some of the younger 
members-of the:South African Police. It appears ‘they 
treat Natives with undue harshness and. this 2 cheb 
into a,grievance testified to by several withesses.’ 

The general-picture of the-origin:of the rSublast is one 
of the cumulative effects of emotion built up-over a period 

_ of time, caused: by conditions and complaints, some‘real, 

some imaginary, and fanned by propaganda. In :the 
background -was found: -a: strong feeling of antagonism 
against-Government and control by the European in all 
spheres of life. This helps-to stir resentment’ against 
police and local administration alike. “That Communism 
played quite such .an important part as the Commission 
asserts in stirring‘these embers into flame is: perhaps open 
to some question: That.it was active and ready enough to 
foment trouble is doubtless true, and there was evidence 
about a directing focus in Market Street which is said to ‘be 
a Communist centre: . But one feels that although this is a 
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~ The’ Riots. Commission’ s Report © 


sort of stock line to take. just now, the Gockinaennin over- 
states its case when it asserts that ‘‘ Communist activities 
are clearly rife amongst the Natives on the Reef, with the 
result that there is no respect for law and order and crimin- 
als are regarded as heroes by the community.” Else- 
where in its report it notes as pleasing the fact that “in all 
areas visited there is still a solid core of the consérvative 
and law-abiding element;’’ and, presumably, this should 
be allowed to modify an assertion so unqualified. . What 
the Commission does not appear to haye realised as clearly 
as it: might is the’ immense influence of an upsurging 
nationatism among Africans, which is very restive but: as 
yet has no particular affection for or, widespread. affiliation 
with Communism..-(It may:-be that the press extracts 
have not:given: us ‘the whole picture of the Commission’s 
views.) > At-any rate-one or two of the Commission’s 
specific. charges of Communism: have been ..vigorously 
denied ‘by the:people concerned. Perhaps it.is:as well-that 
the report was drafted before the recent anti-Communism 
bill became law and made it an offence to call a man a 
Communist. ep 

In ‘discussing the gangs v soutliad the sudalien 
“* tsotsis,’ who figured: so prominently :as- irresponsible 
leaders in violence, the Commission has, in-:our opinion; 
gone astray ‘to an extent which endangers the force of its 
whole. report:». Again it seems:to be a case of adopting; 
without due: consideration of -all the facets, ome of those 
half-baked ideas popular just:now among the unthinking; 
which ‘is nevertheless: ‘in -reality: nothing but clap-trap: 
That such gangs of lawless, irresponsible, violence-loving 


.. youths exist.is, of course, a terrible and undeniable fact. 
“But when ‘the Cédthmission attributes their existence to 


the fact that they have been given a wrong type of educa- 


‘tion, it runs right off the twin rails of fact and common- 


» 


sense. ‘‘It is rather"a sad: reflection,” it.says, ‘on. the 
education imparted’: to: present-day urban youth that 
“tsotsi’ gangs mostly’ consist of youths of school-going: 
age, and those who.had attended school, their ages ranging’ 
frorn twelve to:forty’years. ‘Fhe unrealistic approach to 
education has caused the schools to impart knowledge to 
Native youths which they can have little use of to. earn a 
living: - All youths. who-attend school want “‘ office jobs,’’. 
which are not available’‘in. sufficient numbers to supply the 
demand... The location youths who, on account of their 
education, are’ not subject to any social bonds, lead idle 
lives. No wonder that most of them drift into gangs with 
an anti-social tendency.”’ Eee . 

Now this is, of course, a popular notion in some quarters, 
but how sienderly it:is related to the facts—to the fact; for 
instance, that barely two out. of any ten urban Native. 
children get any.schooling. at al]. When from this lamenté 
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ably small percentage you have deducted first of all. the 


girls, and then the considerable number who do find 


employment, how many who have been to school are left to 
become gangsters? Be it remembered also that the 
majority of urban scholars are for a variety of reasons, 
chiefly ecénomic, unable to get much beyond standard II, 
In what way, it may reasonably be asked of the Commission, 
is. education at that level to be made more realistic than it 
is? How is any specially adapted form of it to be offered 
before the elementary rudiments of reading, writing and 
figuring have been mastered? To suggest that urban 
youth is being trained in large numbers by misguided 
educators for ‘‘ office jobs ”’ and that when they cannot get 
these they will not work at all is sheer, unthinking nonsense. 
Add to this the egregious statement about the boys who 
*“on-account of their education” are not subject to any 
social bonds and lead idle lives, and the mischievous 
superficiality of the opinion expressed in al] seriousness by 
the Commission becomes a matter for rueful ridicule. 
“One wonders whether the members of the Commission 
thought of these boys as strange semi-human beings or as 
the normal boys they undoubtedly are, however abnormal 
the conditions in which they are forced to grow up. Did 
it understand their plight ? Was it able to imagine what 
it means to struggle, at a cost relatively far higher than it is 
for the European, for such education as they can get, but 
to know all the time that because of the White man they 
cannot hope to be able to make a living and serve their own 
people in the trade or profession to which their inclinations 
call them? Did it make a real effort to put itself in the 
place of understanding, to picture, for instance, how Euro- 
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pean boys would react to such frustration if the tables were | 
turned, so that it was the African who held the power and 
the European who was the underdog and thwarted by 
restrictions similar to those which hamper the urban 
African today? “ It is not a refusal to work ” writes one | 
who lives among them, ‘‘ which produces the ‘ tsotsi,’ it 4s 
a refusal on the part of European South Africa to recognise 
the right of the Native to use his gifts a as Ged tneaat: ‘chem 
to be used.” 

Until we Europeans are. willing to exercise ouriclvend in 
this essentially Christian mental gymnastic of putting: our- 
selves into the place of the African, we are bound to form 
faulty judgments and to be beguiled by the popular 
doctrines which masquerade as commonsense and cater te 
our self-esteem. 

African comment on this report has been tendered bi 
members of the Western Native Township Advisory 
Board. They challenge some of the views expressed, but 
point out that the Commission established the fact that the 
major causes of the riots were complaints about conditions, 
housing, liquor and pass raids. Their opinion apparently 
supports this, but they add their conviction that “it is 
incorrect to say that the African is against the White man 
as such. He is against the frustration which is caused by 
the White man’s rule, which does not allow a say in the 
making of the laws that govern him and which he is 
expected to respect. Although the majority of the people 
in urban locations are still law-abiding, they are seething 
with discontent. It is our idea that everybody should be 
granted an opportunity to acquire any status, and should 
not be barred by the colour of his skin.” 


net 


A Sign of Progress 


OPENING OF TEMBU TRIBAL COURT 


AMATA, in what is known as Emigrant Tembuland, 
some forty miles from Queenstown, presented an 
animated scene on the morning of 13th July. Some three 
thousand or more Tembu people had gathered at this 
rural spot for the official opening of the new Tribal Court. 

“In 1940 the Emigrant Tembus saw installed as their 
chief Kaiser Matanzima, who had gone to Lovedale and 
Fort Hare for education and had recently graduated 
Bachelor of Arts. It was a notable day, for never before 
had a South African chief been installed while wearing the 
gown and hood of the University of South Africa. 

Ten years had passed during which the chief (now 
commonly known as Daliwonga) had further equipped 
himself by the study of law, and so it came that the Govern- 
ment had given Chief Daliwonga civil jurisdiction over his 
people. The people themselves responded by subscrib- 
ing to 2 tribal levy, so that some £4000 had been collected 


for the building of a court-house. It was for the opening 
of this court-house that the great crowd gathered on the 
morning of 13th July, coming from all parts of Tembuland, 
and from such distant places as East London, Cape bch 
Port Elizabeth and Johannesburg. ’; 

Mr. R. Mundell, Native Commissioner of the St. Mark's 
district, who presided and performed the opening cere-: " 
mony, declared the Chief had attained his object in the. 
opening of a court-house which would stand as a landmark 
in the progress and development of this section of the 
Tembu people. He congratulated the Chief and his 
people on their achievement. As he spoke he had beside 
him various prominent Europeans and Africans who had 


been associated with the Chief’s education, and im front. of 


the huge crowd was seated a line of African graduates. 
Excellent arrangements, including loud-speakers and a 
battery of ciné and other cameras, had been made by Mr. 
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'R. Gordon Turner, superintendent of the Native Recruiting 
"Corporation, Queenstown district. The official cmbongi, 
jin traditional dress, and brandishing assegais, declared the 
"F raises of the Chief, while the pepe responded with deep- 
{throated exclamations. 

| Mr. Turner reminded the audience that the word 
1“ Daliwonga”’ meant “creator of honour,” an appro- 
?priate name for so progressive a chief. He drew attention 
to the fact that the word ‘‘Qamata”’ meant also the 
) “‘ Creator of all things,” a further appropriate name among 
a people whose sense of religion was deep and real. Mr. 
Turner, on behalf of the Chamber of Mines, presented the 
! Chief with a fountain-pen’as a memento of the occasion. 

> Dr: R. H. W. Shepherd, Principal of Lovedale, who 
+ began his missionary career by seven years’ ‘service in 
Emigrant Tembuland, and who had seen the Chief pass 
(through the Lovedale classes, recalled: the day- of the 
 latter’s installation and the proofs of a progressive spirit he 
» had since displayed. Chief Daliwonga had shown that he 
) understood a people was not uplifted merely by speeches 
' but by deeds. Dr. Shepherd expressed the hope that the 
" Tembu people would always be marked by eee hard 
j work and the fear of God. 


(Owing to inadvertence, the closing part of Father 
Rumsey’s sketch ‘“‘ Then and Now” was left out last 


the closing sketch it is phot et ef “ei g 
| South Afvican: Outlook.) - | 


: __ THEN AND NOW. 


iG was on a hot afternoon at the erid of the summér holi- 
days, when there is fruit on the Mission in great 
abundance. In white habit and khaki helmet, and with a 
stick (of Sussex ash acquired on my previous furlough) —I 
_ started on a walk. Choosing the way out of the Mission 
through the horse camp, and glancing beyond it towards 
the grounds of the African Sisters, I saw some ten or 
twelve little boys:silently but very rapidly. vanishing away 
from the Sisters’ fruit trees, like a small flock of. little 
glass-eyed canaries when disturbed amongst the vines. ~ 
- Seeing the direction they took, and comparing my legs 


with theirs, I calculated that if I kept up a steady fast walk 


I might overtake them. Under the fence, and through 
the wattle plantation, over the stile into the paddock, and 
through the outer gate in the boundary fence, I came on to 
the open veld with its grand view of the river valley and 
the mountain range beyond with the homes of so many of 
the people on its lower slopes. But my dusky little fugi- 
tives were not interested in views. They had already 
crossed the river, and then: realizing, I suppose, that they 
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The Rev. F. Rhead Marsh, Chairman of the Queenstown 
district of the Methodist Church, recalled how that Church 
had been associated with the Tembu people for several 
generations. He pleaded with the tribe to keep religion at 
the centre of its life. 

Chief Daliwonga made a nibtable reply, which was 
marked by realism as he noted the deterioration of race 
relations in South Africa, but also by a spirit of thankful-" 
ness as he recalled the efforts of his people, of Government 
officials, and of leaders in education and the'church, all of 
whom had contributed to the outstanding event of the day 
and the progress that had led up to it. He hoped the 
efforts of the Tembu people would contribute to harmon- 
ious race relationships and to the eps of the Ree 
laid upon Native Commissioners. — 

The rest of Thursday 13th and also ise whole of Friday 
14th were devoted to speeches by African leaders, to 
feasting, a tribal dance, a cinema show, and to the receiving 
of the offerings of the ed The lentor amounted: to 
over £900. : 

It was all a moving occasion and a further sen" of the 
formar march of the African people. 


African Sketches 


would be run to-earth in their very homes; they doubted: 
back over the river and headed ‘up the valley.» Knowing’ 
the tracks fairly well I followed at a good-speed, though: 
dignity suggested that I should not appear to be: sith 
or to have any other motive-than to ‘“drink the air?? ©!" . 

Again, like little birds, this little flock would séttle every’ 
now and then, and then resume its flight. : This, of course,’ 
was to’ my: advantage. Yet, 1 must: confess, As eed s beg: ; 
ning to lose hope. 

Then 1 noticed that, as they once more eeesieni their 
flight, the smallest one amongst them, getting tired ‘as I 
concluded, turned into a donga on the left, the others going’ 
on and leaving him to his fate. -Brutishly I reduced my 
plans to concentrate on this one—this poor little one ! 

Arriving at the donga I slowly moved up the near edge 
scrutinizing carefully the bushes and other possible hiding 
places down in its deep chasm. I did notshave to look for - 
long: Liké the ostrich the little fellow had buried his: 
little face in a bush, on the far side of the donga, leaving 
clearly visible his little black woolly head. ‘You there,” I 
shouted with a horrible roughness, ‘‘ come out.” Without 
hesitation the poor little fellow left his little bush, crawled 
down into the depths of the donga, and up the near side to 
where I stood. One’s heart went out to this wee mortal, 
wearing nothing but a little khaki shirt ; and had he had'a- 
tail it would certainly have been between his legs: Had 
there been any little Africans standing in the Roman 
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market place,.Gregory would surely have had something 
to say about them similar to what he said about the little 
Angles. Bishop Gray, in his first long journey amongst 
the African heathen, more than a hundred years ago wrote 
of the “‘sweet countenances ”’ of their children. And here. 
was a good specimen of a beautiful little African face, with 
smooth and unblemished skin of .coffee-coloured velvet, 
wide open eyes and perfect teeth, and a lovely expression 
(albeit the circumstances !) of complete innocence. It was 
a face that an artist would like to reproduce in model or on 
paper. / 

_There was I so big, and there was he so sad . There 
was I so well clad, and there was he almost naked. There 
was he with nothing in his hands,.and there was I carrying 
a big stick. There was I a big White man, and there was 
he a helpless little African. . 

Sometimes we strive at a mark and having got there fail 
to find the advantage we had sought. Conquered by this 
little fellow I almost wished I had taken my walk. in another 
direction. Certainly for a moment I was hard put to it 
what to do. 

I said we should sit down. So we sat down. We were 
some way up the slope and we looked across the river. 
There we saw various homes of the people ; his own home 
was only just out of sight. Furthest up.the hill was the 


Headman’s place—the place to which all defaulters are © 


taken and judged, or taken on to the Magistrate according 
to the. gravity of their offence. 
made no reference to his offence, but I was all the while 
wondering. how to deal with him with regard to it. . At last 
I came to it. . I pointed to the Headman’s place and gave 
him the choice of being taken there, or. bringing all his 


companions to see mé next morning. He. chose. the: 
fogmer, -and I said that we should first -go back to the. 


Mission together. As we approached it we saw his com- 
panions sitting in a compact group on the slope of a hill in 


the opposite direction of that in which they had disappear- | 


ed. They had somehow doubled back and were no doubt 
watching to see what had happened. Now they had the 
interesting sight of their little companion taken captive. 
Poor little man! All along the way he was no doubt 
carrying his burden in the prospect of being taken to the 
Headman. At the Church I told him I should let him off 


and I sent him home with warnings which I hope were 


appropriate. 
% * * % 

That was in the Transkei and must be ten or twelve 
years ago. Now I am in Cape Town and down with ‘flu. 
This morning my breakfast was brought up by a faithful 
young man smartly dressed in white jacket, white apron, 
grey trousers, and white shoes. 
of an African face,—an open face still young and: full of 


light, the kind of face an artist would like to reproduce. in - 
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We chatted, and at first I. 


He has a good specimen. 
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model or on paper. To me the face is very familiar for I 
have known its owner since he was a very little boy wearing” 
nothing but a little shirt. On the side-board in the dining- 
room down-stairs there is always some fruit ; this fruit is 
not intended for our two domestics—and neither & then) 


ever touches sit 


- ther ag os 
MARRIAGE AT FIRST SIGHT - 
ORA was one of those teachers, who, being widows;- 
go on teaching all their lives, and are deirmwin 
and often affectionately (as was Dora), known as ‘‘ Ma’am.’ 

Far away in Cape Town worked Cyprian, Dora’s 
nephew, young, good-looking, prosperous, and. thrifty. 

In Dora’s home, just across the river from the school, 
there lodged Benedicta, a scholar in St. VI, swhoge home 
was in the mountains thirty miles away. 

Says Dora to herself, ‘‘ This is just the girl for Cyprian,” 
and, writes Dora to Cyprian, “‘ Here’s just the girl fo for yous} 
will you have her’ ? 

Writes Cyprian back to Dora, “I will: Pes 

Benedicta leaves school, goes home, and prepares for 
marriage. 

Cyprian can only get short leave, so marriage is arranged 
by Special Licence, and at the Magistrate’s Office. 

' A taxi is sent up into the mountain, and Cyprian joins it 
as it returns, passing near Ais home, on its way ni the 
Office: 

_ Amongst the passengers at. as back i is one wrapped in. 
blankets and: completely concealed: «© .. -~ ae 

This is Benedicta, suitably clad for the time befits 

Standing before the Magistrate Cyprian and. Benedicta. 
see one another for the first time. 

*“ And the nice thing about it is,” said Dora some bape 
later “‘ that they do so love one another.” " ; 


Sursum Corda... 
By Rev. J. Bruce Gardiner, D.D. 
THE WAY OF SALVATION .... .. . 


AS Paul and Silas passed through the streets of Philippi: 
they were surprised to hear a stave girl who was-a 
fortune-teller exclaiming, ‘“‘ These-men are servants of: 
God most high who come to show us the way.of salvation.” » 
She used a phrase long familiar in the religious speech of 
India ; its echo was heard among Greek-speaking peoples. 
It came early into currency among Christians and may 
have been heard in the preaching of the Apostles. . We | 
find the same figure of speech in the Old’Testament and 
our Lord employed it in his analogue of the two:ways; one 
narrow leading to life, the other broad leading to destruc- 
tion. At one time one of the most popular ‘books’ in the’ 
English-speaking Protestant world was Bunyan’s:Pilerim’s: 
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Progress. In- it the way of salvation is vividly described as 
a road leading from the city of Destruction to the celestial 
City. We may truly say-that every Christian believes that 
he is on that way and that it will lead to the rest that 
remaineth for the people of God. It is however, always 
dangerous to take for granted and. without reflection that 
we are on the way of life ; and I propose to direct attention 
to various. conceptions of the way of salvation as a means 
by. which we can examine where we are in view of the 
word of wisdom. ‘‘ What man thinks-a right course may 
end on the road to death.’’ In Hinduism, for thousands 
of. years before our era, the way of salvation was clearly 
marked. Through the-centuries it has been followed by 
countless millions of our-fellow-men. Thousands may 
be-seen on that road to-day, ‘Fhose who set out on that 
pilgrimage turn their. backs upon the world, give up their 
possessions, “‘turn from homeand toil and kindred, leaving 


all”’ that they may reach the goal which they call Nirvana. ° 


They embrace the life of ascetics, depend for their susten- 
ance on the charity of the devout, devoting their whole 
time and energy to quenching the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eyes, the vainglory of life.’ To that end they 
discipline thought and desire and cultivate intense medita- 


tion on the harmony between the self and the Self of the 


conscience (we say soul rather than aa which at the end of 
the road is found to be union. 

The Buddha found for himself a middle way, “‘ the noble 
eight-fold: path,” lofty in ethical ideal and spiritual aspira- 
tion, but also ascetic and mendicant; which avoided the 
older, extreme asceticism which sanctified self-torture and 
dirt. “Like the other; however, its aim was to achieve 
deliverance from the chain of re-birth and to se 
complete identity with Brahma, - , 

In both the Hindu and the Buddhist way of salvation 
the wayfarer was taught to depend upon himself alone, 
without looking for help to God or man. - 
was completely -other-worldly. Its followers had to turn 
their backs upon this world with the pleasures and posses- 
ions which ensnare the self and drag it back into re- 
incarnation. 

In contrast to this truly steep and thorny mith which to us 
seems alien and remote, the Hebrew way comes much 
nearer to us whose roots are in the western world. Broadly, 
we may say that while the Indian way leads away from the 
world the Hebrew way leads through it. Its central charac- 


teristic was obedience to the Law which was the revelation ~ 


of the divine will. Certain occupations were held to be 
inconsistent with the keeping of the law, for instance tax 
collecting in New Testament times. Some gave them- 
selves up entirely to the strict observance of the law and 
thus attained to holiness. 


that the ‘Lord would be merciful: 
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“The ideology © 


But the Hebrews always kept a 
firm hold on the world and risked transgression in the hope : 
Indeed, when we ask ° 
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what the salvation was to which the way of obedience led, ° 
we find that it can be expressed in terms easily understood, 
health, prosperity, offspring and, in times when the nation 
was under alien domination, the hope of deliverance from 
oppression. 

That the Law aeaheineds a lofty moral ideal is shown 
in the fact’ that the’ ten Words form to this day the 
core of Christian ethics. But there were times when the — 
lure of the world was too powerful, when a prophet could 
say inthe name of God, ‘ Thave nourished and brought up 
children and they have rebelled against me.”’ That rebellion, 
as prophets taught in no uncertain tones, was the cause of - 
the affliction, the disaster, the domination, the exile which 
befel Israel. This’ practical ‘ethical interpretation of 
history gave emphasis to the idea that if only God’s people 
would walk in his ways the issue would be prosperity and 
peace. There can be no doubt that the people did value 
the:-Law and that often they showed themselves willing to 
die rather than deliberately transgress. History records many — 
illustrations. of bitter persecution endured because obe- 
dience to the Law marked Israel out as a peculiar people. 
In the Psalms we have expressions of devotion to the law 
of God which we deeply treasure in the Christian Church ; 
and poignant expressions of penitence which Christians 
have always used in their approach to the Throne of 
Grace. In a deep and true sense the Hebrew sought in the 
way of salvation deliverance from sin. . 

Now my purpose in directing attention to these two 
ways, in which very many of our fellow-men have walked 
for centuries and still walk, is to point out that, in their. 
outward form at least, both have been followed by large 
sections of those who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians. From early days Christianity was known as the 
Way. Our Lord uses this imagery as we have seen. In 
the fourth Gospel we have the significant claim, ‘“‘ I am the- 
Way.’ But the word. has always had two different 
meanings for Christians and we who are Protestants have 
always been reluctant to recognise the scriptural warrant 
which those have who have walked in a way which to us 
seems erroneous. On this subject of profound doctrinal 
and historical importance, let us reason together. 

Through Christian history almost from the beginning we 
can trace two ways of salvation having affinities one with 
Indian the other with Hebrew ideology. 

I. The one begins with our Lord himself and_ with 
what he required of his disciples. He cut himself off from 
home, work, kindred. He became dependent on those 
who ministered to him of their substance. He began his 


ministry with a fast which must have brought him to 


death’s door. Often he had not where to lay his head. 
His path was ascetic although measured. He issued the 
stern ultimatum. “‘If any man will come after me let him - 
deny himself and take up his cross arid follow me.’ The 
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cross implied not only self-discipline. but self-sacrifice.” 
Paul realised that when he wrote, “I.am crucified to the 
world.”’. Practically all the early apostles passed this test. 
And, from. early days, the succession of pilgrims who have 
followed on this upward way has never ceased. It is 
a historic proverb that in due course many who wore the 
garb were simply playing a part. But we must not let 
that blind us.to the fact that through the centuries without 
fail armies.of men and women have taken the vows of 
poverty, celibacy, obedience. Among them are some of 
the greatest figures in history, Augustine, Bernard, Francis, 
Benedict. 
Thousands are following them to-day persuaded that in 
this they are simply taking up their cross and following 
Christ. It is not required of every Christian that he should 
in this way give up all that he has, but those who look up to 
the ascetics as men and women without doubt on the way 
of salvation know from that “fact that strait is the gate 
and narrow the way that leadeth unto life. 


“II. Ineed:not define what has always been conspicuous 
in’Protestant belief and teaching, the doctrine of salvation 
by grace through faith. It is familiar to most readers of 
the Outlook in the language of Paul. “I live by the faith 
of the Son of God.’ ‘“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved.”’ 
as the whole truth and-have shut our eyes to other currents 
of New Testament teaching. An unprejudiced:reading ‘of 
the Epistle of James shows that serious doubts on this very 
subject had been agitating the Christian mind. If works 


of the law often’ issued in deadening formality, it was 
found that profession of faith was liable to similar degener- - 


ation. - Paul bélieved that faith would issue in right con- 
duct. Inhimitdid. It was not always effective in others. 
‘** Show me thy faith without works and I will show thee 
my faith by my works.’ : 


There can be no doubt that a living faith produced such 
works after the Reformation; that the result made history 
and extended the range of the Kingdom of God to many 
parts of the world. This was largely repeated in the 
missionary activity of the nineteenth century by men and 
women who took up their cross and followed Christ. — 


But now, what. -staggers thoughtful people i is that there ‘ 
are multitudes among those who form our congregations 


who seem to imagine that they can make the best of both 
worlds, who make corporate confession on Sunday that 


they. are. followers of Paul’s teaching and who spend the 


rest of the week cheerfully on the broad road of worldli- 


ness ; who deny themselves none of the world’s pleasures . 


and are avid to win the world’s prizes ; who give to the 


Lord that which costs. them nothing. Can we wonder: 
that i in this soil there is a steadily thinning crop of ministers. 


and ‘missionaries ?. 
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. Millions have followed the great leaders. 


We have accepted this doctrine 


Church by revival meetings. 
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In this essay I haveset forth an antithesis, two apparent- 
ly conflicting ideas of the way of salvation, Can we find 
a synthesis ? Yes; in the claim of the Lord Jesus, “ I-am 
the Way.” By faithin Him and by His grace we can set 
our feet on the way of salvation and rest in the assurance — 
that this way leads to life ever more abundant. But a road 
is not an idea in the mind. It is that which leads to a 
destination only if we walk in it “till the very end.” 
Some deem it necessary to. disentangle themselves com- 
pletely from the world’s interests and claims. They take 
up their cross and become ascetics. Others remain in the 
world but not of it. They are salt of the earth, light of the 
world.in so far as they follow Christ faithfully. Our 
weakness as Protestants to-day is that so many think they 
can have Both: andthe Master’schallenge ever is, Either: 
or. “And when He putteth forth His own sheep -He 
goeth before them ; and the bids follow Him, sires 
know His voice.’ a 


The Jubilee of of the Sides : 
of Ethiopia 


By the Rev. Ephraim M. Hopa, (Organiser and 
Chairman, Celebrations Committee) : 


"THE moving of the Holy Spirit on all things which God 

purposes for the salvation of mankind is always the | 
confidence of all Christian men and women whose life is 
lived in prayer and fasting. 

To the Archbishop and Bishops of the Church of the 
Province of South Africa the moving of the Holy Spirit 
was plainly visible when the Ethiopians in August 1900 
appealed to them for a share of the gifts of God bestowed 
by Him upon His Church, | 

The compact of August 1900 is this year fifty years old, 
hence the Order of Ethiopia Jubilee celebrations in Gra- 
hamstown from August 25th to 29th inclusive. 

Yes, one can still.go back to those semi-dark days and 
enumerate a number of English priests of saintly life who 
volunteered to come to this country as tutors and chaplains 
to the Order of Ethiopia, to help to teach and train the 
converted heathen brought into the fold of the Catholic. 
Theirs was the strenuous . 
lot. .But-their zeal to win the.heathen for Christ ; their 
prayers and confidence in the power of the Holy Spirit to 
transform the old man into a new creature, and to spread , 
and strengthen the work to which God had called them, 
gave them increased joy.as bud and fruit appeared. ‘‘ We. 
were there,” “This is the work that witnesses our pre- 
sence in Africa,’’.are the expressions. of: their joy . as thy. 
saw the Order of Ethiopia grow, _.... 

If the Cross is joy.mingled with agony. of soul and ik i 
then these were: not. to be excluded from the Order .of 
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Ethiopia. When thé Order of Ethiopia set out to work, 


unexpected and unparalleled set-backs and trials arose. 


Most of Dwane’s followers; who were already ministers in 
the A.M.E., felt, afterwards, that the Apostolic Ministry 
they were to share, in the Church of God, was a long way 
to the Pri¢sthood. They were satisfied with their un- 
trained ministerial positions. The gift of vision and 
humility was not theirs. They then became chaotic in 
their minds ; they grumbled and left James Mata Dwane, 
returning to the A.M.E. There they claimed the Church 
buildings which would have become the first worshipping 
houses of the Order of Ethiopia. They preached ill 
against Dwane and the true Church. To their hearers 
Dwane and the Church appeared as the enemies of the 
people. The Church’s moral standards seemed imposi- 
sible to them. Yet we were determined not to sacrifice 
reality for numbers. In the Order of Ethiopia there must 
be salt with its full savour. The antagonism of Mr. 
Dwane’s friends landed him in the Law-Courts. The 
A.M.E. won back the church buildings. The Order of 
Ethiopia had now to hold her church services in private 
rondavel houses until church sites here and there were 
given us by the Chiefs and headmen, when simple build- 
ings sprang up one by one. As the Ethiopians were 
taught, trained and had learnt to inculcate the virtue of 
giving, they were able to support their own work. Finan- 
cial support really came from them and the generally poor 
heathen converted into the Order of Ethiopia. Even today 
allocations for various funds, e.g. ministry (stipend), college 


(ordination), are made from the meagre quarterly subscrip- 


tions of the members of the Order ; even church building 
debts are defrayed from these poor subscriptions. 

The Order of Ethiopia has never had a chance of saying 
“Thank you, Friend ’’ for any donations, gifts or bequests 
from anyone, except only in its early stage when the 


S.P.G, paid College Tutors and Chaplains and, if I am not: 


mistaken, from one at sea. 
themselves. 


The students had to support 


The Ethiopian Order alk those who know it do not - 


doubt the moving of the Holy Spirit in the movement and 
might conclude, “‘ This movement is of God.”’ 
-The Order of Ethiopia will never forget the holy Arch- 


bishop and Bishops of August 1900, as well as their. 


successors and their saintly priests who refrained not in 
witnessing for Christ by their lives, which lives were 
a pattern for anyone who came into contact with them, 
leaving a lasting memory in the mind and life of the Ethio- 
pian for the Christian, Christ-like ideal. 

To those divines who have gone to their rest we say 
* Rest in Peace.” To those still alive we say Jmazenetole— 
cow and calf! Surely then, Christian men and women 
whose heart’s deep desire in their lives ig ‘Thy Kingdom 
come ' and who for this simple reason generously give a 
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helping hand to deserving institutions, can or may accept 
this part of the article as the Order of Ethiopia’s. general 
and humble appeal for donations and gifts of whatever 
nature (e.g. here and there cassock and surplice, vestments, 
frontals, paten and chalice, which are not in use). 

We also ask for prayers and intercessions that the 
members of the Order of Ethiopia assembling in Grahams- 
town from the 25th-29th August to celebrate their fiftieth 
anniversary, may worthily dedicate themselves anew. for. 
the great work still to be done in the years ahead. 


a ha he Ee 


The bats Rev. P. L. 
Hunter 


ON Sunday 23rd July, there passed away at Durban, the” 

Rev. P. L. Hunter, M.A., formerly missionary of the 
Church of Scotland at Gillespie Mission, East Griqualand. 
Mr. Hunter retired in 1935, after forty-six years of out- 
standing service. 

On his arrival in 1889; in addition to the bandon of the 
new station at Gillespie, Mr. Hunter acted.as locum tenens 
at Buchanan for a year during the furlough of the Rev, J. 
W. Stirling. As the two stations were seventy-four miles 
apart and Mr. Stirling’s parish covered four mountainous 
districts, the amount of labour and travel involved for the 
young missionary and of isolation for his young wife, left. 
alone frequently for lengthy periods, the nearest White 
woman being eight miles away, can scarcely be imagined 
by those who do not know the country and the. conditions 
then prevailing. 

As a youth Mr. Hunter had four years’ business train- 
ing, a factor which stood him in good stead throughout his 
career. All his work was marked by method and attention 


_ to detail, his aim being to have every part of his varied. 


activities completely under observation and control. 
Evangelism was his constant thought, and in his last year 
the number of candidates for membership was the largest 
in the history of Gillespie, for, during the year, the number — 
of converts reached high-water mark. ‘To the instruction 
of the candidates and their preparation for church member- 
ship he devoted his best care and thought, and he met them 
individually every quarter right throughout his district. 
Work among the young, both in church and school, was. 
always kept in the forefront. The teacher found in Mr. 
Hunter a wise counsellor and warm friend. The Gillespie 
Central School was known as one of the best in the Trans- 
In his last year Mr. Hunter had the- 
satisfaction of seeing a fine spacious school built by volunt- - 
ary labour at Gillespie, the roof of which was constructed 
by his own hands. 
In the Church Courts Mr. Hunter took a piominet 
part. He was practically never absent from Presbytery;* 
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although, in the old days; that sometimes involved a ride of. 
nearly four. hundred miles:... When the Bantu Presbyterian. 
Church was.in process of formation he was chairman of. 
the commission appointed to. make the necessary arrange- 
ments, and for many years he acted as. convener of the 
Assembly’s Business Committee. In 1926.the Bantu 
Church honoured him by calling him.to the Moderator’s. 
chair. -A similar honour ‘was to have been his. had the. 
missionaries remained in the Presbyterian Church of South 
Africa. ; 

In all his work Mr. ene had a staunch ally in Mrs. 
Hunter. Encouraged and. led by her, the women of 
Gillespie,have been -very active in the work of evangelism 
and care of the young.» She was the first President of the 
Women’s Christian Association of the Bantu Church and 
the place the Association has established for itself in that: 
Church is largely due to her inspiring leadership. ~ 

‘Thousands throughout South Africa bear:the Christian. 
impress of Mr..and Mrs..Hunter and will give God thanks. 
on every remembrance of them, 


- LOVEDALE NOTES 


New Session 

‘The opening service was held on Blinttay 4 16th july. 
There are very few Staff changes. . Miss- Ningi has left 
the Victoria-Hospital School, and Drs:-Peteni and Rwai-” 
rwai havé comé. as ‘Interns ‘to the” Hospitals. The new. 
Chaplain, Rey. J--Donald MacTavish, hopes to arrive in 
October from Australia, ian Sie by his wife and child.” 


Moral Re-armament. 


A group of thirty-two members of the Movement gave | 


the play, “ The Forgotten Factor,” acclaimed everywhere 
ag a fine piece of work, at Fort Hare during the last week in 
July: Many oe of the Lovedale staff and’ student 
body were privileged _ 5b. attend. the Tuesday evening 
performance. ee : 


Visit of N.U.S. AS. Meare. 

Ninety Students from. the recent N, U, S.A.S. Confer-. 
ence at Grahamstown, led by. its President, Mr... P... V: 
Tabias,. visited Fort Hare and Lovedale. A spontaneous 
collection for the young patients at the Macvicar Hospital . 
yielded ray 


Golden. Wedding. , * 

Mr..and Mrs. William. Forrest of Alice sibeleb darell sei 
Golden Wedding on 13th July. Mr. Forrest was for years.: 
in.:charge: of the Carpentry Department at Blythswood . 
Institution.; and for several years assisted 1 in the ae 
Carpentry Department. 


Erratum. 


‘In the July. Outlook on page 107, caolitoals 1, tine 2, the 


word ‘‘ faithless.”’. should-read <“ faithful.”.) 2.47 °° 
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New Books — 


Chritian Belief. ny AlecR. Vidiens “8. c. M, 120p pp- 5. 10/6). 
This book reproduces a course*of lectures given by Dr. _ 
Vidler last. year at Cambridge on the invitation of the: 
Faculty of Divinity. The seven: lectures deat. with:the: 
main fundamentals of the Faith.. They. are.a scholarly 
and lucidly reasoned presentation. of Christian belief, 
liberally spaces with apt quotations: froma; wide range: 
of thinkers. Indeed this reviewer found himself on — 
occasion wishing for more Vidler and fewer’ quotations,’ 
apt and effective as the latter are. * The-book is.refreshing-' 
ly free from mere dogmatism, but Dr: Vidler’s convictions - 
are clear, strongly and intelligently held, and ‘persuasively. 
presented: Not that he presumes:to claim that we can- 
answer every question: instead he wisely allies: himself. 
with the great: Lightfoot, who. wrote, a week before? his* 
death, “‘ I find that my. faith suffers nothing by leaving a’ 
thousand questions. open, so:long’as.I:am convinced.on 
two or three main lines.’’ Christian conviction,;*brought: 
to a point, says Dr. Vilder, ‘‘ means'staking everything on- 
the finality.of Jesus: Christ; the Word.of God made flesh,» _ 
the Light of the world. But it remains a very dark world: 
of which He is the light, and a Christian man need not 
pretend that’ it is otherwise.” “It .is easy to- understand © 
why this man was selected to deliver a.course of lectures to.; 
students. of divinity / he must surely. nan ess ian to. 
be honest and thorough. hs fauit 
hans: ok , eeotagcta rc) en socks 
My ipslitesPotigwally cotapited by.John Murdoch ; new: 
-and revised edition’ by Stella Harlow (United Society for 
Christian Literature.: Lutterworth Press, London: 3/6).- 
A felt want .in. religious and moral instruction:in many 
African schools is a: book that will deal with Christian © 
moral principles in a-simple style and with an eye-to the: 
background of African pupils. This book admirably. fills ° 
the-gap. It is written in simple English, with constant 
reference to matters familiar to African youth, and with. 
ptaiseworthy fidelity to Christian standards. A-feature ‘is 
the way in which it relates Christian Faith to ordinary daily - 
living. Christianity is shown to be a way of-life,; and not 
merely.a matterofprayers andchurchservices. The suprem- 
acy.of Jesus in the field of conduct never passes out of 
sight,.and the manner in which He was followed by such 
notable Africans as mamta mg Agerey ovblges feeierees e 
illustration. i i 
Thé “book. could’ be ass are great profit.at women val 
and girls’ meetings where simple English’ can be followed, : 


* and:also = pia reading — Africans ae ondirinty 
* education. * 


It is beautifully: printed aaa is attractive in format. 
“ commend i it neairatn reservation.: : : 
; - R.A, W: S: 


